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WERE WE ffEALLV (N OANSeR 
MVSECOE- 
TAE?v; AM? CLIVE, THINltfS VOU 
WARNED US JUST TO PUT ^ 
SPCE lAHO OUR JOURNEY! / 



8AN&/ 

SCAM!. 



VOU’RE SAFE ANO THAT'S ALL 
THAT COUNTS I NOW, OOVERNOf 
LET ME PRESENT REVEREND 
PORD^' MR. ABERNATHY ^ 
PRESIDENT OF THE BANK T 
OP BRASADA, SHERIFF I 
KIUBERLEY, MR BEECHAM, / 
^ DOCTOR BAILEY* 



I'M JOHN MULLER. \ 
OOVERNOR, BUREAU 
OF INDIAN AFFAiPSjv 







eh: ) t EXPECTED TO BNO 
y ->OU A MU04 OtOSK 
I r MAN, MS KILGORE! I 
/ SUPPOSE THAT WAS 
BSCAUSE OP >OUR POSiTkM 
IN THESE BAHTS-'-TOUR 
WEALTH AND NFUUENeE! , 



WHEN MR KILGORE INVITED ME HERE TO 
HUNT 5 HAD A CHANCE TO RlOE OVER A 
LOT OF THIS GREAT TERRITORV! WE HAVE 
VAST RESOURCES! OUR OESTINV IS TO 
EXPANC? BUT WE CAN EWAANP ONLY THWXIGH 
STATEHOOD! BLIT WE MUST ANY WOiAN 
trouble! ONLY WHEN THERE'S 
CAN WE APPLY FOR STATEHOOD! 



, GOVERNOR,. I CAN'T SEE US 
. BEING GRANTED STA'T'EHOOO 
SO LONG AS//^P/AAJ ^ 
rJtOi/B^e KEEPS US H 
LOOKING LIKE A RAW 
FRONTIER! 



HAVE A DENIAL 
FROM THE 
INDIAN AGENT, 
MULLER--- V 



I KNOW ABOUT IT ? 

/ RED HAWKS BRAVES 
HIDE OFF THAT 
RESERVATION ANY 
NOHT THEY PLEASE, 
STEALING CATTLE , 
. AND horses! 




. KILSOPE'S RlOm-! 
\TVIE INDIANS WAVE 
/BROKEN THE TPEATV 
' THAT GAVE 'EM ■mEIB 
RESERVATION AROUND 
SPIRIT MOUNTAIN' ^ 

V MOI/e 'EM/ Ss 



EKCUSe ME, BOSS' UOOKS\ GOOD' 
Like a MOi/A/rA//^ I oidn-t t 
t./OA/ IS OVER py THE /PROMISE 
COTTONWOOD SPRING' / MDU REAL 
HUNTINS, 
GOVERNORS WE’' 
GOT A Big cat fc 



WHEN A MAN FINDS MIS ' 
BEST CALVES BUTTHERSD 
WITH AffJ?OtyS SnCKING 
IN THEM, ITS TIME TO > 

MOtAE THE 
eesE/fVAr/OA/f 



T tvAA/rro 

GO W/rA/^ 

voa/ /ns 



y NOT THIS TIME^ 
LITTLEBIT! IN I 
I A VEARORTWOl 

■ ! I 



r'S SILLY 



I BROUGHT MRS KILGORE HER 
FROM THE EAST] SHE STILL 
CAN’T GET USED TO US! , 
BACK EAST LILA WOULDN'T A 
BE WEARING PANTS! SHE'D ft* 
LEARN TO CURTSV AND ^ 
EMBROIDER! . < . 



IVE A BIG OUTFIT GOVERNOR' 
THIS IS THE -/OUNGSTER WHO 
SOMEDAY WILL RUN ITl SO I'M 
RAISING HER TO BE EQUAL TO 
THE JOB 4VEA*/rE OF HER 
, -■ MOTHERS PROTESTS' 



CLIVE, NOW 




TOMORROW MORNING I'M 
SONG TO SUP OFF FROM 
THE MUNTINO RftRTY! I 
WANT MXI TO see THAT 
NO ONE COMES LOCKING 
FOR me! you see, the 
MAN I'M MEETING WlLL>< 



I THINK I KNOW 
^WHAT I'M DOING' 



DID YOU HAVE TO HUMILIATE ' 
ME EERORE THE GCVERROR? 
REEC^ YOU C'X/V'r MAKE y 
ULA A Soy/ MAYBE 
•mAVS WHAT YOU 
WANTEq BUT ITS 
NOT WHA T^ e 



DO YOU? STARING EVERY 
EVENING AT OP/ff/T j 
MOi/AJTA/A/, A 
MOUNTAIN you CAN'T \ 
HAV^ AND BRINGING 
UP LILA THE WAY YOU 1^ 



■ ) I'M TRAINING HER 
J TO HANDLE WHAT 
I'LL BE LEAVING 
HER' oo/^’r 



N£Xr AS The GOyEKh/OR 

BREAKS AWAy FROM THE HUHTERS — 



GOOD MORNING, PADRE.' )the SUN 1$ HOT 
HAS ARRIVED? _-X today! WHY 

. V OON'T YOU GO INTO 

1^— ' \ OUR LIBRARY?^ 




MUST WE WAVE ALL THIS ) 
MVSTERV* I'M HERE J 
BECAUSE 1 PELT M3UR \ 
PRIENR THE LONE RANGER, \ 
WAS THE ONLY MAN I L 
COULD TVi/Sr TO GIVE ME 
AH IMPARTIAL REPORT 
OH WHAT'S HAPPENING 
OUT HERE? 



LOOKED LIKE 
YOU HAD 
PLENTY OP 
I PRIENDS AT 
(.THE KILGORE 

1 ranch! _ 



I HAVE A FEELING . ) MIGHT 9E! ITS A 
THERES MOK£ ISKM TERRITORY! 
TO THIS SITUATION \ RICH COR WHITE 
THAN JUST FRICTION MEN, RICH FOR 
BETWEEN WHITE J IHJUNS! TROUBLE 

AND INDIAN! , SOMETIMES A 

^ _J FELLER FORGETS HOW 

MUCH HE HAS IN HIS 
POCKET AND STARTS 

T rrcHiNC for what’s in 
THE Or»BR FELLERS 
jTiiP — R3CKET ! 



I MUST BE ABLE TO SHOW THE 
CONGRESS A TERRITORY AT 
RSACe WITH ITSELF — READY 
TO JOIN THE UNION I THIS 
TERRITORY ISN'T READY YET! 
TELL THAT TO TW , 



THAT'S THE ) ---RECKON 

LONE RANGERS , 'YOU'RE PLUMS 

HORSE-— _-<RiGHT; GOVERNOR! r- 




\ V/NEN TKECES NO LONGER 
\ ANY TROUBLE AROUND 
/ HERE--OS WHEN T>4ERE'S 
/TOO MUCH! BETTER 
RETURN TO THE HUNTING 
RARTY/lOLGORE WILL 
B '*'SS JIM 

C\TOUl 



: V I LEARNED A LONG TIME 

rwE ) AGO, GOVERNOR, IT'S 
;••• J WISER TO KNOW SOA^E- 
— ^ THING ABOUT A WAN 
BEROBE you PUT TOUR TRUST 
W HIM.' 



WHERE WE RIDE, \ TO SEE REO HAWK AT 

KEMO JSP/A?/r AtOi^TiAW/ 



>V'— ) RED HAWK, 'TOU KNOW TONTO AND I 

.A RIDE FOR JUSTICE, POR PEACE WITH 

HONOR BETWEEN WHITE MAN AND RED) I 
WILL NOT LISTEN TO ANYTHING BUT ^ 
THE mi/Tf// ^ 



/ush! that why red 

HAWK SAY WE AW 
STEAL WHITE MAN'^ 
CATTLE! 
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KEEP RINGir'iS 



WANT THE WHOLE TOWN 
TO TURN OUT! ■ 



WELL, CENTS. SAME AS . 



YEAR AGO'. WE NEED 
ElfTCA HANDS TO DRIVE 
THE CATTLE TO ABILENb; 
WHO LIKES MR KILGORE'S j 
• MONEY? 



> TOWN'S SETTING 
-SAID I'M HIRING TOR 
30Re! ip YOU'VE GOT 



SEEMS IOu'REAISTI 
NOT POPULAR, / 
CASSlOV! / 



’) SINCE THEY DON’T 
/ TALK UP POWDER 

'i ll p/ck oi/r 

THE ONES I want! 





VOU.SLIM! CLBARV NEEDS >OU ON THE 
CHLiacWAOONl. SIMSON’ HASKET' JONES! 
-•-KNUCKLES! I WANT "you' I’VE A 
LONG MEMOPV! J ^ 



VOW'VE BEEN CLEANED OUT 
0V THE INDIANS, RAMIREZ! 
HOW ABOUT A JOSR ^ 



IP you NEED A JDS 
THAT BADLY PET^ 
I'LL MAKE Y''’ ' 

MY deputy! 



iTHANKS, KIM8ERL6>! 
I BUT I CAN'T ASK 

_ 'a girl to marry 

ME ON A DEPUTY'S 
PAY, AND SALLY'S 
WAITED LONG ENOUGH! 



\VOU LOCO? THAT'D 
\ BE AJH EXTRA 
J HUNDRED-MILE * 
trek! I'M TAKING 
1 THE SHORT CUT,' 



CASSllTY YOU'VE BEEN 
HAVING MORE BRUSHES 
WITH THE INDIANS THAN 
ANYONE ELSE! DRIVE 
YOUR HERO><>eWi««> THE 
RESERVATON, NOT , 
ACROSS IT! 




WEARlNi5TV£Sl%R )SHERIFF; VCU'RS 
lOU HEARD MS! _^OETT\HS TOO BIG 
^ ^RJg M3UB BRITCHES! 



YOU CA/^'r CROSS THE) SO THAT'S WHAT 
reservation! THAT'S y ITS CALLED! 
TRESPASSING I 



THE GO^RNMENT GRANTED THOSE 
LANDS TO THE INDIANS. AND MY 
BUREAU OP INDIAN AFFAIRS 
INTENDS TO SEE THAT THE 
GRANT IS HONORED! |M 



KIMBERLEY TAKE YOUR RAL 
OUT OF MV' WAV) AND STAY 
JUST AS YOU ARE — HONES'^ 

HARO-WORWNG AND ^ 

GOLDEN PURE! 



BUT WHEN YOU GET FEELING 
BIGGITY, KWBERLEy REMBM - 
BER THAT IT WAS Oi/K 
OUTFIT THAT tST YOU GET 
ELECTED! THAT STAR'S 
, FOR PLAIN FOLKS, -v 

, ^or i/s — J 





WH-WHAT IN 

eLAzes? 



I'LL B 6 BACK KIMBEffLE'l' 
AND I LL ^Ql/ARS 77//A/6 
iv/rM yo^// 



THIS DANS SUN IS ALV/AV5 
GOiyG OFT=! MAKES MiE J 
DOGGONE NERVOUS! r"'^ 



CASSIDi; TAKE 
•yOUH MEN AND 
. K/0£/^ 
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5 A *nN BAOOB AND AN NPIAN 
lAfiENT HOW TO 

PCIVE CATTLE! I HEAR OIEP 
*~T LAUeHINOl . 



• Ianowalxa 
K> j HUNDRED 
/MILES WORTH 
/of meat off 
THOSE steers! 
— , /VO/ ^ 



THEN DO AS VOU'RE TOlO I KEE 
THIS SIDE OF THE RESERVATION! 
AND REMEMBER THE REASON 
TOU'RE BOSSINS THIS HERD IS 
TO GET TOU TO ABILENE FOR 
THAT PACKA&e/ 




' '\ I WANT VOUTD WATCH 
] HIM AND TELL ME 
) EVS5VTHINO THAT 
/happens on the 
< DRIVE! IF you SEE 
\ anything C/A^l/SUAL 
) — LiNTE sAPDcee 
INDIAN PONIES, 
REMEMBER IT! I'D 
, LIKE TO FIND 
THOSE INDIANS! 



HOW'LL I MEET 
you WHEN t 
COME BACN? , 



IF THERE'S ANY 
TROUSLB,n"LL 
BE CASS/Py 
WHO STARTS 
IT! WHEN HE < 
ISN'T BULLING 
SOMEBODY 
AROUND HE ^ 
ISN'T LIVING! ) 



re/P~—/cfi.ss\cy, we'Re picnno up old 
SmAN NIMSERLEVS COWS! THEY'RE 

GETTING M/xeo w mr// OI/BSJ 




LISTEN. CASSIPY rue \ IF A THING'S CCfT HORNS 
SHERIFC'S OLD ALAN S 1 n; (TS BEEP, AND ITS 
POC3R ENOUGH WTHOUTy *%V7V/ i/S/ 

LS PICKING HIS X we-LL CWSCK HS effANDS 

BONES CLEAN! )aT ABILENE AND OVE HIM HIS 
^ AWNEY ON THE WAY SACK I ^ 



1\X BE THERE TO 
SEE THAT IT 

^happens! J 



•>OU POLECAT rustler! 
THERE'S ONE OP MV 
C/RCi.e R BRAND . 
STEERS NOW) y 



(V//QA/- -DON'T AWKE 
TROUBLE, OLD ALAN) 
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W^.Qi/ir' NOT 
THE SHEWPP'S 
s,^OLPMAN) ^ 



V'M NOTOOINGTODOA 
THINO! BUTTHE«r«f 
WILL TAKE CARE Or HIMf 
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THE 

LONE RANKER 



HIS NAME 

When fhe Cavendish gang terrorized tlie ranches and settlements 
in the early days of Texas, The Lone Ranger was one of five Rangers 
who rode against them under the corninand of his older brother. 
Captain Dan Reid- Trailing the gang, the Texans were tricked by one 
of the outlaws who posed as a frightened prospector and led them 
into an ambush at Bryant's Cap. There, under the outlaws' withering 
Rre, only the badly-wounded younger Reid brother lived. 

Tonto found him that evening and took liim to a nearby cave, 
where he nursed him back to health, ft was not the first time they 
had met. Many years before the young Texan had saved Tonto's life. 
At that time, Tonto called him KEMO SABAY, the Indian name 
for Trusty Scout. 

Then, lying in the cave, his wounds healing, he swore to bring 
to justice the outlaws who had slain his brollier and fellow lawmen. 
!le was the sole surviving Ranger, the only Ranger left of that proud 
band of six Texas Rangers, and out of that fact came his new name. 
He was truly . . . The Lone Banger- 





HIS MASK 

To most people a black eye mask means an outlaw. But, in Tbe 
Lone Rangers case, his mask stands for a mysterious lawman. 

When The Lone Ranger left the cave where Tonto had helped 
restore him to his former strengtli, he found six graves outside. But 
Tanto had buried only five Rangers in those graves, lie liad made the 
sixth gras'C so that if the outlaws who had attacked the Texas Rangers 
returned, they would think no one had escaped their ambush and 
would not try to track down the one surviving Ranger. 

So that all outlaws would believe he was buried in that empty 
grave and never know the identity of their relentless foe. The Lone 
Ranger donned his famous black musk. 

Now, his true name known to but a handful of men. The Lone 
Ranger carries on his fight for law and order, knowing Ins is the one 
mask that strikes fear, not in the hearts of law-ahiding settlers, but 
in the hearts of the lawless. 



THE 

LONE RANKER 




HIS MINE 



Before starting out to track down the Cavendish gang, The Lone 
Ranger and Tonto made one stop— at a small cabin in a remote section 
of the hills. To all eyes, the cabin seemed normal enough, backing 
as it did against the rising mountninside. But behind the cabin's rear 
door was a cleverly-hidden entrance to a secret mine! 

Shortly before he and his brother Dan rode into the fateful 
ainbusli at Bryant’s Gap, they had discovered a rich vein of silver. 
Tliey tunneled into the inounlainside and then built their cabin. 

After his brother's deatli. The Lone Ranger returned to the mine. 
Taking the silver he needed for his immediate requirements and for his 
bullets, he left the mine in the care of an old family friend named Jim. 
The Lone Ranger knew Jim was a proven guardian, for he was a 
retired Texas Rmiger. 

Now, The Lone Ranger returns to his mine and Jim whenever 
he has need of money for supplies or of more silver bullets for his guns. 




HIS BULLETS 

When The Lone Ranger first donned In's mask and rode off from 
his mine with Tonto, on the trail of the Cavendish gang, in his gunbclt 
there gleamed a row of silver bullets. 

No other rider in the west loads his guns with bullets of silver 
and The Lone Ranger deliberately chose those unique bullets lor his 
own. He wanted them to represent a shining .symbol of justice by law. 
He knew that, in time, word would spread of the masked rider’s 
unusual bullets. Then the sight of a silver bullet would tell a lawman 
that help was nearby and warn an outlaw that bis defeat was inevitable. 

Each of his .45 bullets is individually molded. And each of his 
solid silver bullets contains enough of the bright metal to make two 
silver dollars. 
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One by one. The Lone Ranger brought the members of the 
Cavendish gang to justice in a determined chase that led him far 
across the west. Then word quickly spread of the masked rider, fight- 
ing on the side of tlie law. whose guns blazed fast and accurately. 
Soon the masked man's marksmanship became legendary aitd his Colts 
were feared b>' every outlaw in the West. 

Ready in hi.s holsters, The Lone Banger carries two perfectly 
matched Colt Peacemakers. These .45 caliber pistols, with their five- 
inch barrels, have handsome ivory handles and are silver plated. Like 
most westerners. The Lone Ranger prefers the single-action pistol to 
the faster hut less accurate double-action six-gun. To fire his single- 
action pistol, The Lone Ranger first has to cock the hammer with his 
thumb. Then he squeezes the trigger. The Colt Peacemaker does not 
break, and to load it The Lone Ranger pushes his silver bullets 
through a special ))ort at the rear of the cylinder. 

Time after time, The Lone Ranger’s liglitning draw and his 
accuracy with his Colt Peacemakers have meant another victory for 
the forces of law and order. 



THE 

LONE RANKER 
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THE 

LONE RANKER 




In Captain Dan Reid’s dying words at Bryant’s Gap, lie asked liis 
younger brother to promise to look after liis wife and small son, m'Iio 
were coming West. 

One of the first things The Lone Ranger did when he recovered 
from his wounds u’as to search for his brother’s family. But their wagon 
train had been ambushed by Apaches. Linda Reid had seen only one 
chance to save her small son, Dan— she had hidden him in the false 
hottoin of a trunk and pushed her wagon off from tlie circle of 
wagons caught in the Indians’ deadly fire, 

Thirteen years later, in the northwest liorder country, a young 
boy r.icod into The Lone Ranger's camp, seeking lielp For his grand- 
mother. The masked nun and Tnnto quickly captured some raiders 
who were attacking Crandma Frishy’s cahin. But the old pioneer lady 
knew she was dying. She told the boy slie wasn't his real grandmother 
She had escaped from an Indian attack years before and had seen his 
mother hide him in a trunk from which she rescued him. Tlieii she 
showed the boy. Dan, a locket containing his p.irents’ pictures. The 
Lone Ranger recognized the pictures— they were of his brother and 
sister-in-law. At last he had found his nephewl His promise would 
be kept. 







THE 

LONE RANKER 



Wlictlier he is racing across (he plains on (he trail of outlaws or 
making a puaccfol camp with Tonlo, The Lone Ranger’s clothes, like 
those of all harcl-workiiig westerners, must stand up against rugged 
wear and still he coinfoi tablc. 

I lis white Stetson hat, deriv ing its name from the John B. Stetson 
Cniiipnny of Bhiladelpliiii, where it originated, is made of a good grade 
oF felt. It keeps the brilliant western sim from his eyes and the rain 
I'i'oin his lace, while still retaining its shape. 

The Lone Ranger's gloves are not heavy, long gauntlets. They are 
wrist length and soft ciiotigh to allow him free play of his hands 
when he uses his guns or liis rope. They protect his hands from rope 
iKitTi attd rough work. 

Like all wcslemcvs, Tlie Lone Ranger takes pride in his boots. 
Since lu' must spend long lunirs in the saddle, bis boots’ fit and quality 
are of the utiiiusl inipurlaiiee. Ili.s haiidsoBue bools arc made from 
the liiicst leallicr Their narrow toe makes it ca.sy for him to slip his 
feet into his stirrup.': while the high heels keep the boots from slipping 
all the way through Silver’s stirrups. 




HIS RIFLE 

Once, in a fight against rustlers in Cedar Canyon, The Lone 
Ranger and Tonto found themselves pinned down by the outlaws 
accurate rifle fire. Tlie Lone Rangers Colts blazed ineffecti\ely— the 
range was too great for his pistols- Then he drew his Winchester 
repeater from its saddle holster and the fight quickly turned against 
the cattle thieves. 

The Winchester was designed to answer the westerner's need for 
a rifle that could be fired from the saddle without having to stop to 
reload if outnumbered by attacking Indians. Loaded through the 
side of the breech, the long magazine under tl'e barrel holds plenty 
of ammunition. By pushing the lever down and forward, the old 
cartridge case is ejected, a new bullet put into the firing position 
and the rifle haimner is cocked— all in one motion. 

Many limes, the rifle's distant accuracy and vapid firing power 
has helped The Lone Ranger out of a dangerous situation- 
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THE 

LONE RANCER 



Born aiicl raised in Texas. Tlit- Lone Ranger became thoroughly 
Familiar with his native state when he rode as a Texas Ranger. Then, 
after the ambush at Bryant’s Gap, as the masked champion of law and 
order, he roamed the entire west. 

From the sonthernniost liorder of our country, where he stopped 
gun smuggling along the Kio Grande, to the cool timherlands of the 
northwest, where he found his ntrphcw, Dan Heid, The Lone Ranger 
has journeyed across the West. From the Mississippi to the Californian 
coast, from the dry, hot badlands to the green, fertile Wild Horse 
Valley that was Silver’s home. The Lone Ranger is familiar with all 
the grandeur uf the American West, 

In the course of liis travels he 1ms met and helped many men. 
Stale and Territorial Governors have welcomed him at their mansions. 
Ihimble prospector.s have been proud of his company at their lonely 
campfire. At moie than one Army post, the' commandant recalls the 
masked man wiiose cool during saved his troops in an Indian fight. 
Many a lawman admits he'd never have brought his toughest outlaw 
to justice but for the masked man's help. Across the length and breadth 
of the \Vest, the highest official and the simplest settler have spread 
The Lone Ranger’s fame! 




THE 

LONE RANKER 



HIS DISGUISES 

A masked man is always certain to attract attention and, as a man 
dedicated to keeping liis true identity secret. The Lone Ranger is often 
faced with the problem of coming into contact with people without 
becoming the center of attention. Disguise is the answer. 

Early in his career, he learned the importance of disguise. His 
mask off, but disguised as a simple Mexican peon, Tlie Lone Ranger 
once ventured into an oullaw-conlrolled town. There, by listening 
carefully, he learned enough to help the marshars pos.se to slip into 
town and arrest the outlaws. Once, the sleepy cowbo>' on a train 
dfestined to be held up. suddenly turned inlo a master gunfighter as 
the unsuspecting train robbers enteied the disguised Lone Ranger’s car. 

The Lone Ranger always carries some tnakeup and ck>t!ies for 
his disguises in his saddlebag. Occasionally, when he must improvise 
a disguise, he uses clay and herbs for artificial coloring. But behind 
all the innumerable disguises is the true face of a man determined to 
bring justice by law to the WestI 
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T»E J?A/^Se/? 75SV70 ■ 

MC/T A/SAJ? SPlIP/r /VtOMT^ CASSIPy 
'«/SW£S THE HSUP If^ro ABILSNE — ^ 



MS. KILGORE CXTOEPTO THIS SV 
MAIL I <3AVE ME A CHANCE ID 
SEND FOE rr] WE DON'T OET 
. ANY CALLS FOB TMS 

AROUND HEBEI J]UllU 



l OONT M5U KNOW \ SOMETHINO MB. KILSOBE 




3 IS ) IT'S TIME R3R VOU TO 

H / know! a^nwhile, load 

^ rr ON THE WA(30N AND MAKE 
&JKSAfOON£ SEES WHAT 
•s.. IT IS! _ - 



' you BRING HER THAT AND YOU'LL 
8E married! SHE'LL MAKE VOJ ^ 
MARRy HER JUST TO HAVE A F. 
CHANCE TO WEAR IT! ONLV J J 
\COSTS TWO COLLARS! y j 



NOW THAT'S 1>IE LATEST\ OCTA SIRL! 
STVLE IN THE CATALOS! 

'>OU A MARRIED MAN? 



COMING! 




THAT-S THE KILGORE 

outfit; tontd, but 

PETE /tf/V'r WITH 
THEM! — — ' 



I’LL REMAIN HB9E IN 23 
0»SE PETE SHOWS UP 
LATER! MEANWHILE, RIDE 
TO 6RASAPA, WHERE 
THBVRE HEAOINSAND r’*' 
SEE WHAT M5U CAN ) 

•, LEARN! ^ 



\jDvapn.y — / you know how 

L-^ ARE! 

I |l WEREN’T SATISFIED JUST 

EB ^'7 STARTING THE STAMPEDE THAT 

I I KILLED TOUR FATHER, SHERIFF 
II ’ \ KIMSERLEy! ON THE WAV aeCK 

\ FROM ABILENE, THE BOVS 
B P^ V RDUND THEV'D BURNED HIS 
HRF^ PLACE TO THE ground! 



fOOFl MULLER, ’.’•CULON'T 
— ^ BEUEVE AN INDIAN 
’ J COULD DO BAD EVEN 
IF HE SCALPED VOU! 
YOU'D SAv rr was cooler 
•Nj, THAT WAY! 




\ Ml?- KILGOBE, WHEN THE 
5T I BUREAU OP INDIAN APFAiRS 
J SENT ME WERE, THEY TOLD 
ME TO REMEMBER IT'S THE 
WHITE MAN WHO'S DOING THE 
ONLY THswwre 
,MAN HAS ANYTHING TD 
^ , 



WHERE IS PETE RAMIREZ- 
WHY ISN'T HE HERE, - 
TELLING ME THB? 



— EASE OFf; CASSIDY] MULLER 
I AND KIMBERLEY ARE CLOSER 
THAN FLEAS ON A DOG) GUESS 
THAT EXPLAINS WHY NO POSSE 
OF KIMBERLEY'S EVER CAUGHT 
A REDSKIN I WELL, IF KIMBERLEY 
CAN'T PROTECT THIS COUNTS 
>?A/^CA/effS will! 



) I JUST WANXTD 
/ POINT OUT -fflATMOST 
OF THAT FEELING 
AGAINST THE INDIANS 
\S BEING STIRRED UP BY 
YOiAV HIRED HANDS ^ 
WITH THEIR REPORTS )/ 
OF TROUBLE! Jj. 



I'LL FIX THAT 
INDIAN-LOVING- 



HOW DOES THAT 
APPLY TD Me, J 
MULLER? 



LOOK AT THIS*— NOW 



THEY COME TO TOWN 

fyeAJe/Mff et/A/s/ 
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oivtv/ 



-W VOi/. JNIP/ANI 




Twee MM. 
. says/ 



asT 7WS yAfZMtNrry 



M A fT Eg WfTH M5U' 
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SILVER, TONTO IS IN TfioaBi-e/ 
UP! BIG PSLLOrt! ^ 



Srff/A/<? M/A i/p/ 
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a^r Tf/^r 






KIMBERLEY DID VOU 'N IW A PE«:E 
SEE WHO HEUPCT him \ OPPICER />ND T 
«T AWAY ? A /f1.4S*3£V J WAS FOOL 

4f^yV-— A ROAD /enough TD LET 

AGENT! SHeSt^P, 1 MY P>ERSONAL 
YOU'RE ON THE j FEELINGS A&AlNST 
tyJSOA/tr SIPEl / INDIANS SLOW ME 
^ DOWN! BUTMY9A0GE 

n SAYS NOSOOY— INDIAN 
OR WHITE — GETS MOB 
JUSTICE) NOW CteAK 

ot/r/ 



TVIATS ALL. EVERYBODY) ' 
THERE'S HALF A POUND OF 
SLUGS IN this! 

^t//er t?oww 




ArCM/? TOVTV TSLLS WH/iT HS LEA)ffJSD 

tN TOWf^t- • - , 

I NEITHER 

CASSIDY NOR KILGORE 
SAID iVUy P6TE V 
DECIDED TO STAY n 
AROUND ABILSN6 ? 



I SAY ONLY HIM ASK 
' FOa PAYI BUT HIM 
GOT GIRL HERE! 
SAY HIM BE 
MARRIED SOON' 



NO, TONTO! GO TO CHIEP RED 
HAWK! I'LL WANT YOU TO 
WATCH THINGS AT HIS 
TRIBE TILL I RETURN! 

—coAi^- av, s/iy£e.' 



Sl/ffe ) POSTIVE! CASSIDY 1M4S 
•IIM ? ^ CHECKING SOME SUPPLIES 
V AND THIS COWPUNCWER 
■n CAME IN ! I HEARD CASSIDM 
M \ MENTION HIS NAME 
' J V ---RAM1RE2.I ^ 



WAS 



I THEN WHAT 
' HAPPENED? 



HE LOOKED FOR A SECON 
' WHAT WAS UNDER THE 
TARPAULIN— A-AT WHAT 
CASSIDY BOUGHT' THEN 
PAID R3R A WOMAN’S 
V^SONNETAND left! A 



ftR - Supplies • 
I ST- stuff! 
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WWAT 

OC 'STUFF"? 



DYNAMITE? 



DIDN'T TELL tVMAT DIDN'T VOU TSLU 
ANVTHING! HIM? 



I I OKDN'T TELL HIM 
I ABOUT THE VyMAAfi/TE/ 



THERE-'-VOO GOT IT OUT OF ME! 

AMD IF CASSIDY SENT VOU TO TEST 
ME, TELL HIM I NEVER ASKED TO 
HANDLE THE 0CX50ONE STUFF! \ 
WHY DIDN'T KILGORE ORDER IT ■ 
IN HIS OWN TOWN ? WHY'S IT 
^ 50S‘^CJ9e7-? 




YOi/f I WAS WONDEI9NO WMEN ' 

IV see 'lou agami v*t 
AytfAT/ ^ 













PERHAPS THIS 
Bt/Lt.er WILL TELL VOO 
WHAT «y A^ASK KBALLV 
means; 



'AND I SEUEVe IF mVAS AN 
INDIAN WHO STARTED THE 
STAMPEDE THAT WU.ED YOUR 
FATHER, IT WAS T»/S KINO OF 
^ INOAN, ONE OF KIU30REIS MEN! 



Wt^T IM eLA2ES;\ THSVLL NOT TALK! 
H-HE WORKS R3R ) WE'VE TRIED! BUT FT 

K/Ltfo/Pe/-" J Af/iccffe's] I 

WHOSE IDEA WENT TO ABILSNE AND 

WAS IT? LEARNED RAMIREZ DIDN'T 

HE WAS KILLED! 



THIS IS NO TIME TO 
THROW OC3WN MOUR 
BADGE! ITS THE TIM 
V To#«E>j^/r^ j- 



IN THIS TOWN? CAN I W.AKE \ NO, I'M KEEPING 
A POSSE GO AFTER KILGORE? /THEM OUTSIDE 
HE OMWS THIS TOWN AND / OF TOWN' TILL 

EVERYONE IN IT! WHO'D /wE NEED THEM! 

PROSECUTE KILGORE? \ SHERIFF, YOU CAN'T 
WHO'D SIT ON THE JURY? ) GO AFTER ^5SeS(ftV{<IA 
WHX KILGORE'LL HAVE _/ ffet/SAfCS NOW--- 

THOSE MEN OUT OF P THERE'S AN //VC>/AA/ 

HERE BY morning! ) ABOUT TO BREAK 




-r>4E is much 

NEARER! I'LL GIVE >t3U A 
LETTER TO HIM! WHILE ^ 
MDU RIDE TO THE CAPITOL, \ 
ITJ_ TRY TO KEEP THE ) 
INDIANS AND RANCHERS ^ 

V ^ apart! 



WE MUST EXPOSE KILGORE I WASHINGTON’S 
AND CASSII?Y AS THE / A LONG WAV 
A, OPP! rr' 

AND PUT THEM BEHIND / V ^ I 

BARS! BLTT WS-U. NEED \ 

A PEDERAL WARRANT II \ 

AND A PEDERAL M^HSj I A 

MARSHALL TO SERYB IT! 



I MISTER, I REALIZE 
IVA'e> TOU ARE 
NOW ! BUT THAT'S 
A MISHTY 0K3 JOB 
--EVEN POR Y<W/ 



IVHW/Li’— / PViCK LILA'S THINGS! 

-id THERE'LL BE ^ 

/tRCUSLE and I WANT HER ) N 

OUT IN THE morning! ' 

THAT^L BE THE ) 

CMMOPto get out! J 
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MY BABY- 





HAVE THEV 
HURT10U? 



OUTUAWl 



I REP HAWK' 

I NOT THtN< 
THIS GOCO) 



\A/0/ CEO HAWK NOT SAV I 
JWHATTDDO! RED HAWkC OLP I 
' RIGHT NO MORE! BETTER _J 
ANStiV MXSSS BE CHIEF! M 



THEN LET ME 
TAICE HER AWAY! 



BUT HAVE Maj THE tV/SOOM \ 
TO LEAD? I SAY ANGRY HORSE’ 
HAS NOT THE WISDOM TO BE 
CHIEF OF A TRIBE THAT WISHES 
YD LIVE IN peace! AND I WILL 
ANGRY HORSE TO t 
PROVE HE \S uor STROA^.f A 
EJUT THE CHILD BELONGS yA 
YD YWE tVfAfA/e/9/ 



HIM BE I 
AA/if/FY\ 





TAi^e MM, Pti&CI HOSSE! 



CiViV/. 




NOW ANGRY HORSE 
RX-UW! ^ 
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MSAf/WH/LS— ) --NO! 
^ -tJ take 

SHOI5TY OBT THE R 

DOUBL.E y HANDS TUCNEP) / 
OUT! POWDE«?, TAKE 
SOME MEN ANt? START 
KNOCKING ON DOORS 
AROUND -TOWN— yV JC 





OH, aalTLlNC). I WAS 
AFRAID MX) WERE 



DON'T EVER MDRRV 
ABOUT HIS MAStr! HE'S 
MY/W/fiVP/ ^ 



YES. NOW HE WANTS TO «*VA^ SPIRIT 
MOUNTAIN! HE AND CASSiDV HAVE TAICEN 
DYNAMITE THERE, PROBABLY TO CLOSE 
THE OLD TUNNELS THEY FOUND, SO IF HE 
TURNS THE LAND OVER TO CATTLE 
ORAZINO NO STHER WIL1- WANDER ■■■ 
NTO A TUNNEL! _ m, 



I THE INDIANS WILL ^ 

MAVe TO FISHT! REECE IS OUT 
TO EXTERMINATE THEM) I DON'T 
KNOW WHY— -MAYBE IT'S TO GET 
THEIR LAND! AT FIRST, HS WAS 
ANGRY TUINtONG THAT SPIRIT A 
MOUNTAIN, WITHIN SIGHT OF 
UlS RANCH, BELONGED TO 
SOMEONE ELSE--INOIANS! 



’you SAlC) 



REECE HAD BEGUN TD \ YES, J RGWEMBER 
WONDER /t'iW' THE 1 HEARINGABOUT 
MOUNTAIN WAS TABOO I THIS WHEN I 
TD THE INDIANS! HE j WAS A BOV! 

AND CASSIDY BODE / TUNNELS DUG BY 
UP AND FOUND f A LOST RACE! 
ANCIENT TUNNELS! J BUT NOT EVEN THE 
— INDIANS XNOW MUCH 

about THEM! 



/ TONTO, TAKE 
MRS. KTLGORE AND ULA 
rro THE MISSION! THEN 
FOLLOW ME! KILGORE HAS 
GONE TD SPIRIT MOUNTAIN TD 
Dy/VAMtTB-—-rWEA HE 
n_ANS TD ATTACK 77/e ^ 
Seui- Keseei/AT/oAf/ m 
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HIS TBIBE 



Tonto was bom a Potawatomi. His tribe originally came from 
Wisconsin and was of the mighty Algonquin stock. The strange name 
of Tonto’s tribe means fire-makers— recalling the time long ago, when 
the Potawatomis left the Ojibways to make their own council Ere and 
establish tliemselves as a separate tribe. 

Althougli Tonto was the son of a chief, he was carried on a 
papoose hoard by his mother like all other Indian babies. Strapped to 
her hack, he went with Iicr as she and otlicr squaws gathered the main 
food of the Potawatomis— wild rice. When lie could walk, he would 
follow his father to the council, sensing, even then, the duties of a 
chief. From his fatlier. he learned woodcraft, how to read signs of the 
trail and how to draw a bow. As soon as he could swim, he was 
allowed to help paddle his father’s bitchbark canoe, for the Pota- 
watomis were skilled canoeists, hunting fish and fowl from their swift, 
light boats. In the camp of tlie Potawatomis. Tonto reached manhood. 

But now, the council fire of the Potawatoini.s is extinguislied. 
Tonto is the last of his once mighty tribe. 



HOW HIS TRIBE FELL 



When Tonto reached liis fourteenth summer, there had long 
been peace between the Potawatomis and the Sioux. Armed with a 
bow, arrows and a knife. Tonto left camp to win his place at the 
Council of the Braves. He had to pro\e he could .survive in the 
woods alone. ^ 

But, on his first niglit out. a Sioux scoiit saw his campfire. Quickly, 
Tonto was surrounded by war-painted Sioux. The wav party leader 
was a young chief, who said although his father and Tonto’s father had 
smoked the peace pipe together, now that he was chief, he was no 
longer bound by his father’s pledge. In vain, the Sioux tried to make 
Tonto reveal how many braves were in the Potawatomi camp. But tlie 
Sioux chief spared him— Tonto would be taken along at dawn to 
witness the attack and then be slain after all his people were defeated. 

During the night Tonto managed to cut his bonds and escape. 
Desperately, he raced on foot to warn his unsuspecting people of the 
coming attack. But, before he could reach his tribe, Sioux riders 
struck him down, leaving him for dead. 

Wlien he came to, badly wounded, Tonto saw only the Sioux war 
party moving from the Potawatomi camp. None of his people survived 
that b'eachcrous attack. 



HIS RED FEATHER 



When Tcmto set out to prove !>e was ready to join tlie Council 
of (he Braves, ho knew if lie succeeded lie would be aUowed to wear 
a red feather symboli2dng courage. Just before he left camp, his father 
had shown liini his oivn war bonnet, explaining liow courage need 
not be proved in battle, for he had won his first red feather when he 
passed his test of manhood. 

After the Sioux attack, as Tonto regained consciousness, he saw 
the Sioux chief standing over his fallen father, his .scalping knife 
drawn. Wounded, alone against great odds, Tonto raced into camp. 
He lieat down the Sioux chief, but. almost immediately, a dozen 
braves jumped him. Suddenly, a Colt cracked. Its fast, accurate fire 
sent llie Sioux galloping oB. 

Tonto turned and saw his rescuer was a Texan— a young boy 
destined to be his great friend, The Lone Ranger. When the Texan 
heard Tonto’s stof)', he look a red feather from the fallen Potawatomi 
chiefs war bonnet and placed it in Toiito’s headband. For the young 
Texan knew Tonto had proven that he had the courage of a brave, 
lie had mure tliaii earned his red featherl 




HIS NEW CHIEF 



When Tonto and the young Texan rode from the silent ruins of 
the Potawatomi camp, a bond of friendship had been forged between 
them. But soon their roads parted. The Texan galloped on to his 
ranch, while Tonto swung his horse west to join the tribe of his 
cousin. Stone Bear. 

Shaken by the tragic news of the Potawatomis' fate, Stone Bear 
welcomed Tonto to his tribe. Although still a young man, Stone Bear 
was already drief of his people. Tonto knew that, among the plains 
tribes, the council of the elders usually picked one of its number to be 
chief. But Stone Bear's bravery and wisdom were so evident, despite 
bis youth, that the council of elders Jiad made an exception . ■ . and 
named a young brave as tlieir chief. 

Tonto could not have found a better sponsor among his adopted 
tribe than Stone Bear. Hi.s many-feathered war bonnet and his 
possession of the tribe’s sacred calumet, or peace pipe, proclaimed 
to all that lie was chief. 



Now, a masked man mounted on a white horse, and an Indian 
beside him on a paint, means The Lone Ranger and Tonto are riding 
up. But Tonto didn’t Bnd liis horse, Scout, until shortly before he 
rescued The Lone Ranger at Bryant's Cap. 

It happened when Tonto came upon a wagon train that was cut- 
ting its way deeper and deeper into the badlands in an attempt to 
avoid hostile Indians. He offered his services as a scout. Soon, Cheyenne 
and Sioux smoke signals were seen on all sides of the wagon train, and ' 
an attack became inevitable. The only hope of aid was at Fort Brent. 
Tonto volunteered to try to reach the Fort, As he raced along, he 
noticed a wild horse, a powerful paint, easily pacing his own fast 
moving mount. Suddenly Cheyenne braves swooped down on Tonto. 
His horse was hit and fell. But, a well thrown toss of his lariat en- 
circled the paint's head. Before the Cheyennes could reach him, Tonto 
leaped on the paints back and urged him on. Swiftly, he outdis- 
tanced the Indian ponies. 

After bringing help and relieving the attacked wagons, Tonto 
released the wild horse that bad served him so well. At first, the paint 
started off for the open plains and freedom . . . but, in their short 
time together, a deep lie of friendship had been formed. The paint 
turned, trotted back to Tonto, and freely became his trusted mount. 
Proudly saddling and harnessing him, Tonto rode off on Scout. 
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HIS KNOWLEDGE OF MEDICINE 

Like all Indians living on the plains' or in the woodlands, Tonto, 
at an early age, was taught by the medicine men how to use tlie plants 
and roots around him to treat wounds and cure illness. But for that 
knowledge. The Lone Ranger would not have been saved. 

When Tonto found the badly-wounded ranger at Bryant’s Gap, 
he carried him to a nearby cave. 'There was no doctor lie could call 
on, nor did he have any of the white man’s medicines. But Tonto’s 
skill and knowledge of natural medicine was great enough to restore 
the wounded ranger to his full health. 

fc Yarrow leaves, bruised so the juice was on their surface, were 
bound to the ranger's minor wounds. His more serious wounds Tonto 
treated with a paste made from tlie root.s of the purple cone plant. 
Then he gave him juniper tea as a stimulant to bring back his strength. 
Soon, thanks to Tonto, the ranger wa.s able to walk from the cave. 

Even now, wlien riding with Tlie Lone Ranger and packing a 
first-aid kit in his saddlebag, tliere are often times when Tonto’s 
knowledge of medicinal herbs and plants serves them well. 
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TONT^ 



HIS WEAPONS 



Since lie began drawing rein with The Lone Ranger, Tonto has 
learned to use the weapoi^ o[+he white man. The Lone Ranger taught 
liim how to swiftly draw and lire his Colt -sLx-gun and the carbine he 
occasionally carries in his saddle holslei'. 1 

But he learned to use two of his weapons as a young brave— his 
knife and his bow. His first knife was an Indian knife with a flint blade 
chipped to a fine point. Now he uses a steel-bladed knife. 

His bow, like that of all plains Indians, is a short four-foot bow 
made of hickory and backed with sinew to strengthen it. The bow- 
string is made from twisted sinew. There have been many times when 
Tonto’s bow has proved its usefulne.ss. Once, a thin line tied to his 
arrow was shot across a raging river. Strandcnl .settlers on the far side 
were then able to pull heavier ropes over and finally bridge and cross 
the dangerous flood waters. Often his silent arrows have struck with 
the same effectiveness as a bullet, but without revealing liis presence 
by a loud report or a gunflash. So, for tliose special needs, Tonto still 
carries his Indian bow. 
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HIS CLOTHES 



Living as he does with The Lone Ranger. Tonto has naturally 
adopted many of the wliile man’s ways. Unlike Indian ponies, Tonto’s 
horse is shod, and Scout carries a saddle and stirrups. Few Indians 
use pistols, but a Colt holster hangs from Tonto's belt as it does from 
the belts of most westerners. 

But. in his dress, Tonto still preserves his Indian costume. His 
moctasins arc the two-piece, litird sole ty^pe favored by the plains 
tribes. The upper part is made of a soft, tanned skin. After it was 
decorated, it was sewed to the strong rawhide moccasin soles that 
were cut to fit Tonto’s feet exactly. His pants and shirt are made from 
durable buckskin, designed to stand up under rough wear. Tonto 
still wears his hair in Indian fashion and in his headband proudly 
stands his red feather. 
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ONTO 



HIS LANGUAGES 



Although Tonto speaks broken English, he can always make him- 
self clearly understood. His expression, "Get-um up, Scoutl" may seem 
peculiar to us, but we should realize tliat English is only one of the 
many languages he speaks. 

Among the plains tribes, there are seven main language groups. 
But often two tribes within one of the groups cannot understand the 
other! Wiile the Dakota and Crow both have languages coming from 
the Sioux group, they have few words in common. So wlicn Tonto 
left his Potawatomi camp, where he spoke a language of the Algonquin 
group, he had to learn a new tongue wlien he settled among Stone 
Bear’s people. In the course of trading and traveling, Tonto has come 
to leam the languages of several other tribes as well. 

To the Intlian languages Tonto knows, must be added the unique, 
universal language of the plains tribes— sign language. But he also 
understands two more languages— smoke and blanket .signals. So if 
Tonto's Engli.sli is not perfect, it is worth remembering that it is only 
one of the many languages at bis command. 
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TONig 



HIS HOME CAMP 



There are limes when Tonto takes leave of Tlje Lone Ranger 
to return home. And home to Tonto now means Stone Bear’s camp. 

There, a tent is always set up for his use, and Tonto knows where 
to Jjnd it no matter where Stone Bear’s tribe camps, for the tents are 
always kept in the same relative positions. Whenever a new campsite 
is picked by Stone Bear, the first thing he does is mark the opening 
to the camp circle. The opening always faces east, toward the rising 
sun. Then the various bands or groups within the tribe raise their 
tents in the special places around the camp circle tliat are allotted to 
them. In the empty center of the circle the council tent is erected. 
When this tent is taken down, everyone knows that it is a signal tliat 
the camp will be moved. 

Since Tonto and Stone Bear are cousins, they both belong to the 
same band. Tonto knows his tent is always to be found ne.vt to Stone 
Bear’s, in the first group of tents to the left of the camp entrance, 
where, for countless moons, their band has always set up its tipis. 




MOVIE STORY 

ffPfSODE jzr 

THB SHOWDOWN ^ 



\/yeXT MOtlNINS, AS CAWfV 

(?ec>t>£Ns rue 77f>oF sp/j?n 

- ■ MOUNTAW--- -rr 



'LL REMEMBER 
SiNV MAN WHO 
STAYS AVAV! J 



WE'LL NOT NEED ‘EM AU! \ WHO LEADS 
THERES EN0UC3H THIS NAG? 

TO BLOW UP EVEN THE j ANYTHING 

HAPPY HUNTING ' HAPPENS^ 

GROUNDS) ^^-’WHOEVER'S CLOSE 



---SOSS, RiCJE 
TO THE RANCH 

AND KACfi 

^vouJ9&e^/ 



PON'T LOOK AT ME AS IF 
I WERE YELLOW! WITH 
THE DYNAMITE FUSED 
AND CAPPED ' 



VOU'RE NOT FIRING ME THAT 
EASILY! I'M WORKING FOR 
WHAT'S IN 7>Y£'>P.e'---4F' A 
WE EVER FIND IT) 



talk! 




LEAP THAT C3YNAMITE- 
TOTINO CRITTER! I m 
TO live! 
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I've HEARD ENOUGH 



LUC<J 



THE NEVT SHOT IS FOR THAT BOX' OF 



WHU.E I TAUtf TO H«V 
POWDER, DUCK INTO 
THE TUNNEL AND , 

c/act.e ///M/ r"^ 




/^O^. ewD6R> 



RED HAWK-'S \ CEO HAV/kT PREEO 




oivtv/ 






we DOf/'r WAKTT suNPtAyi 

THERE MUST ae AW ^ 

fc— t 



j \ ^i.EA^ry{ ■nsNTO^ 

) NOT STOP TO 03UNT- 
/ UM, BUT RED HAWK 
NOT HAVE AS MANY 
©UNS! 



HOW MANY MSS 
ARS AT PlLSRlM 
CROSSING? y 



Itonto— ^WOA f 
I JUST Blasted! 



I LOOK LIKE A^/. 

I MOUNTAIN SILVER.' 



ENTV ) HEO Be AC/M? IN THIS 
M ^lano! no wonoer he 
IS! ) STANDS IN THE WAV OF 

^ STATEHOOD* THIS TERRITORY 

WOULD BE HIS DOOBYARDI BUT 
FIRST, HE HAS JO Pft/Ve 
OPP THE INDIANS! -AND HES 
MAKING HIS B/S rPYA/OtV/ 
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75 
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WHOEVE>?'S OOIMGI 



iVMxipr 
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I THOSE TROOPS'LL PUT A 



HE MUST HAVE RUN 
OUT OP DYNAMITE- 



ALL right; 



8-1 




OPEN RANKS AKlO 

T»eM/ 



JUST PVNAWITE! 



VOU(? DAUeHTEP IS AT THE ) WELL, TWEY 
MISSION WITH youp WIPE /KILLED THREE 

— AND I’LL SET -lOU X OP MV MEN 

M/!*OW\T. KILGOPE! / when THEY TOOK 
, LlLAl 



THE INDIANS ARE 
HOLDING My 
\ DAUGHTER IN 
I THEIR VlLi^GE! 
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^ CAW SCRATCH MY NAME OPP THAT ' 
WAPRANt Right NOw! I'M NOT RESPOMSlSLe 
FOR THe OF SOME , 

FOOL COW-OOKE WHO HAPPENS 
_ . TO WORIT FOR ME! ] 



sro^ A'/^. 




ONLY WINSEP VOU 
LAST TIME— NOW 

f/.L . 



THAT'S IT THEN. I WHETHER FOR 
RAMIREZ OR KILGORE, HE'LL 
«4y/— -BUT NOW WE KNOW j 

WHAT KILGORE WAS ^ 

tLirr^—s/v/e^.' ) 






AS 10U PRSDICTEP -me UTTt£ OICL WAS A 
PROBLEM' SHE'D BEFN TI?A1NE0 BY H0I? BATHER 
TO WALIf IN HIS WAYS! SHE HAD HIS STRENGTH, 
BUT SH£ WAS LEARNING TO IMITATE HIS ^ 
WFAKN6SSES' BUT NOW--- 



YOU CAN RETURN TO TOUR RANCH 
MRS lOLGORE' THE TRIAL'S OYER ! 
CASSIDY TALKER BUT IT DIDN'T 
-w SAVE him; 



WE'RE NOT GOING EAST! WE'RE 
STAYING HERE TO MANAGE THE 
RANCH' LILA LOVES IT HERE, 
AND TOGETHER WE'LL MAKE TH 
<lLGORE NAME A ffOOZ> ONE! 



LllfE ALL WESTERNERS, 
YOU'LL LEARN HtS NAME 
STANDS FOR LAW AND 
ORDER! HB-S rV,e 
■ — ( r' 



I OXJLP THAN< I- 
OR EVEN LEARN 
HIS NAME! 
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HIS HOME 

Silver was bom in a place where no man had ever trod— Wild 
Horse Valley. There the grass was green and lush, giant trees spread 
their leafy shade and great wateiTalls spumed white mists. 

In that vulley. wlien Silver was scarcely two hours old. he first 
tried to stand on his slim, straight legs. Then, as his feeble steps 
became surer, he trotted after his mother and discovered all the 
wonders of hi.s home. With her. he found the strength-giving summer 
grass and came upon the cool drinking places. It was in Wild Horse 
Valley that he first met his natural enemies, when he made his stand 
with the horses against a slinking wolf pack. There he was taught to 
be ever alert for the sudden attack of the mighty cougar. In winter, 
when snow covered the \allcy and ice was on llie water, he learned 
to burrow beneath Ihc snow for Forage and use his sharp hoofs to 
break the ice so he could drink the freed water. 

There he grew from a coll on wobbly legs into a great stallion 
whose speed no horse could match! All his early life was spent there, 
for Silver didn't leave Wild Horse Valley until after his parents' death. 






HIS PARENTS 

Silver was bom a prince, for his father was King Sylvan, leader 
of the horses who roamed Wild Horse Valley- His mother was. the fine- 
looking Moussa. 

All the horses in the valley were untamed mustangs, who had 
never known the restraining pull of reins nor tlie binding weight of a 
saddle. To rule them meant to be continually fighting all challengers 
and, time after time. Sylvan had to use his hoofs and teeth in the 
fierce struggle to maintain his leadership. But no horse could defeat 
Sylvan, for he was the fleetc.sl and strongest of all the .stallions. It was 
from the great Sylvan that Silver inherited his enduring power, 
and fearlessness. 

* From Moussa, his mother. Silver inherited other qualities— gen- 
tleness. grace and beauty- It was by her side that he learned to stand, 
walk, and finally to gallop until he could outdistance her. and even 
keep pace with Sylvan. Born of such parents. Silver was destined to be 
the mightiest horse who ever thundered across Wild Horse Valley. 
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While Silver was still a young colt in Wild Horse Valley, he made 
one veiy good friend, a black colt his own age— Scamper. 

• From the lime he was able to leave his motlier’s side and go off 
on his own. Sih er found he was shadowed by a dark colt who seemed 
to scjise in Silver a born leader whom he wanted to follow. So , 
Silver and Scamper roamed the valley and a dozen shared dangers 
strengthened their bond of friendship. 

^ Together, they fought off the first bear they ever saw. The huge 
bear had trapped Scamper in a rocky comer, but Silver was able to 
di'.'crt the bear by charging in at him. As the bear swung in vain at 
tlie flashing Silver, Scamper was able to escape. Side by side, they ' 
explored every corner and height of the valley, Silver in the lead. 
Scamper following closely. For, from the time that Silver’s warning 
whinny had kept him away from a hidden quicksand bog. Scamper 
knew he should tnist Silver's judgment. And when the other horses 
two colts, one black, the otlier white, racing across the valley 
floor, they knew they were Silver and his good friend. Scamper. 
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SILVER 



HIS FIRST MEETING WITH MAN 

Tragedy first came into Silver’s happy life when Moi'ssa died. At 
first, he couldn't believe the motionless horse would never rise, that 
Moiissa's eyes would never follow him again. Sylvan firmly led Silver 
away. Then Silver became more attached to his father, fighting at his 
side to maintain their rule among the lior.se*. 

But one day, in the narrow entrance to the valley, strange 
creatures were .seen. They rode on the hacks of horses, tamed horses. 
Man had come to Wild Horse Valleyl Sylvan sensed these intruders 
were hostile, enemies to he driven away. Whinnying loudly, Sylvan 
led the charge. Then fire, like lightning, flashed in the hands of the 
1. Tlninder roared right behind tlie flame. One of the wild horses 
fell, hut still Sylvan led the charge. The fury of the wild horses 
couldn't be resisted. Man’s wc.ipons flashed again, hut the riders 
turned and raced off to save themselves. 

Silver raised his voice in a cry of victory— but it was cut short. 
Sylvan lay on tlie ground before him— the mighty king was dead. On 
that day. Silver had seen man for the first time, known his terrible 
handiwork and though t he would hate man for all time. 
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5ILVER 

h 



HIS NEW WORLD 

His parents dead, there was little left for Silver in Wild Horse 
Valley but bitter memories. So for the first time in bis life he started 
out the narrow entrance, galloping off into the strange, unknown 
world beyond. .. n.;* * 

For a long time he raced across the seemingly endless plains. 
Then, he scented horses. He found some locked up in a corral and, 
being lonely, he trotted to the fence. The rancher spotted the mag- 
nificent stallion and luirried out. lariat in hand. But when Silver saw 
the hated one-man. lie charged. The amazed rancher grabbed for his 
giin. bul Silver kicked the loathed weapon from bis hand and 
thundered off. ''4» , 

But word quickly spread of the mighty white stallion. More and 
more randiers pursued Silver. Once, cornered in a box canyon, he had 
to fight his waj' out. Another time, a lasso encircled his neck, but he 
shook it off and escaped. And as the legends of the great white horse 
grew. Sil\ er knew that, now he was outside of Wild Horse Valley, he 
had become a hunted animal. 
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HIS GREATEST FIGHT 



As Silver fled from man, he suddenly came upon another strange 
creature— a muddy-colored, shaggy, humped beast— a buffalo. Silver 
tried to pass tlie hulking creature, but the Ijiiffalo snorted and barred 
his way. Rather than retreat, Silver accepted the unequal challenge. 

Tlie buffalo pawed the ground fiercely and then charged. Silver 
sidestepped, as the horns of the creature flashed harmlessly by and 
Silver raked his hide with his hoofs. But this only infuriated the buffalo 
more. He turned and charged again and again. Finally, he caught 
Silver, drawing blood from liis side. Silver reared high and struck 
down with his hoofs— but hi.s hoofs seemed to have no effect against 
the thick-skinned beast. Then tlie buffalo battered Silver to the 
ground. Twice, .Silver rose, only to be knocked down again. 

But as the buffalo drew back to make bis Rnal charge and finish 
off his gallant opponent. Silver heard the hated crock of a gun. But 
this time it meant help, not harm. The buffalo lurched forward and 
fell motionless before him. Silver was .safe. 
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1 As Silver lay on llie ground, badly wounded from the figlu with 

the buffalo, he suddenly felt the gentle touch of human hands. Then 
Silver rememhered Sylvan and his hatred for man returned— and here 
were two men, an Indian and a masked man 

It was The Lone Ranger whose guns had brought down the 
buffalo. While pursuing Rutch Cavendish, his horse had been shot 
from iiiider him He desperately needed a new horse and here, as if 
by the design of destiny, was the fabled white .stallion. "See how his 
coat glows, Tonto! Like .Silver! Yes, if he were ever my horse there 
could only be one name for him— Silver! ’ 

Silver heard the gentle voice and he felt the kindly touch of the 
men as they treated ht.s wounds. He realized then that man was not 
always an enemy. 

For two day.s tiie Indian and masked man cared for him. Then 
Silver was able to get on his feet. He started off, sensing that the 
masked man wuiitod him. hut unlike otlier men. he respected Silver's 
I courage and let him go. But with each step he took, Silver felt he 

^ wa.s leaving behind a true friend and in the new world beyond Wild 

$ Horse Valley he knew he would need good friends— strong friends who 

j still had kindly ways. Silver turned and raced back to the masked man 

? who called him, "Silver!” And the great white stallion knew, from 

ft then on, that was his name. 
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SILVER 



HIS RETURN TO WILD HORSE VALLEY 

Shortly after Silver became The Lone Ranger’s horse, they camped 
near the entrance to Wild Horse Valley. The call of home was too 
strong- Silver snapped his tether and started for the valley. When the 
mashed man called to him. Silver was tom between two loyalties. 
The masked man sensed this and let Silver go to the valley. 

Once inside the valley. Silver saw the great herd of horses that 
had been left leaderless and was scattered. Wolves preyed on the lone 
horses. Then Silver, in a fierce battle, saved a mare from a wolf pack. 
Quickly other horses rallied to him and the herd was reformed under 
Silver’s leadership. 

But a proud, strong, black stallion eyed Silver jealously and 
challenged his rule- In a hard fight. Silver finally won. Spent from 
battle, his body sore and aching, he missed the soothing touch of his 
human friends, Suddenly he knew there was a call even greater than 
the valley's— the masked man’s understanding friendship. The black 
stallion had shown he was powerful and clever. To him. Silver left the 
reunited herd as he raced out of the valley. 

When he reached the masked man's camp Silver knew he never 
would have realized how strong was his bond of friendship for The 
Lone Ranger if he hadn't been allowed to return to Wild Horse Valley. 





HIS BRIDLE AND SADDLE 

When The Lone Rager first began to ride Silver he realized a 
horse like his great white stallion deserved only the finest equipment 
and with patient care he outfitted Silver. 

Silver’s western style saddle was custom-made to fit his powerful 
back. While being made extremely strong, it was kept light enough 
so it wouldn’t handicap his great speed. The trappings on his saddle 
were made of polished silver. 

Silver’s shoes are undoubtedly unique among all western horses. 
The Lone Ranger had his shoes specially forged from a silver alloy 
made from his secret mine. The light weight, but rugged, gleaming 
horseshoes help Silver gallop at his astounding pace. 

Saddled, bridled and shod with the finest equipment. Silver 
stands ever ready to thunder across the plains to the masked n 
call of "HI-YO, SILVERI AWAYI" 





Most of THE LONE RANGER movie was 
filmed in the wild rangeland of southern Utah. 
And what this beautiful country didn’t provide, 
the technical crew had to create. Certainly, the 
early settlers uf the West would have been sur- 

In a fight scene, where die script calls for 
Hie Lone Ranger to end tiie hand-to-hand com- 
bat with Chief Crazy Horse, by tossing him off 
a cliff into the water below, the crew had to 
raise the level of a two-foot stream to ten feet, 
in order to make it safe for the stunt. Using 
U. S. Army Engineer Corps equipment and 
tactics, they bad to construct two dams across 
the stream. 

In another scene, an entire mountainside had 
to be blown up to create a spectacular landslide, 
fully 1,000 pounds of dynamite bad to be used. 

The worst diSIcuIly encountered by the crew 
and cast was not. however, a part of the script. 

For two straight days, the whole company 
was nearly washed down the Colorado River 
when an eight-foot wall of Flood water diundered 
unexpectedly down the Virginia River from the 
Kaibab Mountains. 

Ten minutes after the director had ordered 
all personnel and equipment to safe, high ground, 
a tremendous roar, like a runaway freight train, 
heralded the rampaging flood. Then the waters 



struck. Two minutes later, a normally two-foot- 
high stream rose ten feel, overran its banks and 
swept across the roadbetl which had just been 
evacuated. Even though preoaudons had been 
taken, there was considerable damage to equip- 
ment. Four vehicles had to be abandoned over- 
night; prop and video materials were lost; a 
twcive-tepcc Indian villege was partially de- 
stroyed, ami the two dams which the crew had 
built earlier were completely washed away. 

When the flood water.s readied and the com- 
pany begun trudging their way back to the film 
site they had a pretty good idea of what kind 
of dangers frontiersmen and settlers encountered 
in the opening of tho West. 




